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REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on July 14 last, Hon. Philip 
Lutz, the distinguished Attorney General of Indiana, delivered 
a beautiful and sentimental address at a meeting in the 
Nancy Hanks Park in Indiana, where rest the precious 
remains of the mother of Abraham Lincoln. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the Boonville, Ind., Press Club, of 
which Mr. Lutz is a past president. It is estimated that over 
15,000 people heard Mr. Lutz describe the sublime character, 
the moral and intellectual greatness of the wonderful man 
whose boyhood was spent in that neighborhood. It was there 
that the boy Lincoln read by the light of the blaze of pine 
knots, and it was there that the heavens rained sorrow on 
him when he trudged behind his mother’s rude coffin up the 
hill to the little graveyard and saw her laid away—“ earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust.” It was there that 
in the crucible of hard and stern fate the character was 
formed that proved sufficient unto the task of striking the 
shackles from the bondmen ground by centuries of unre- 
quited toil and making America forever an indestructible 
union of indestructible States. There was hardly a dry eye 
in that immense audience when Mr. Lutz paid his tender 
tribute to the mother who brought forth such a son. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my lifelong membership in the 
Fourth Estate, the Boonville Press Club asked me to request 
the House for permission to insert Mr. Lutz’ address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I appreciate the kindness of my col- 
leagues in granting that request. Mr. Lutz spoke as follows: 

As we travel through this tortuous path which we call life, with 
all its complexities, trials, tribulations, tragedies, successes, and 
failures, I love to look forward once each year to a visit to this 
spot, made holy and sacred as the last resting place of one who 
gave life to one of the world’s greatest characters—Abraham 
Lincoln. I have come here annually on the second Sunday of July 
for the twelfth consecutive year, following a promise made 11 years 
ago to meet here annually in reverence of one of the world’s great- 
est mothers—Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Some years, as this year, I 
have traveled many miles to be here and some years, as this year, 
at a tremendous sacrifice of other duties and obligations, but when 
one looks upon it as a sacred promise and obligation and a sincere 
desire to do reverence to a worthy cause, there is no other course. 

I am proud of the fact that I came here as one of a small group 
11 years ago and did my part in giving birth and inspiration to 
this celebration. I am proud that as one I felt that this celebra- 
tion should be a solemn and sacred occasion in keeping with the 
nature of the tribute we desired to show. Twelve occasions have 
taught me that even in these days of bolsterous and convivial cele- 
brations, the sponsors could keep this tribute upon a high and 
‘noble plane, pure in purpose, free of immoral, indecent, and illegal 
conduct, untouched by commercialism or political considerations, 
noble, sacred, patriotic, and inspiring in its program. We have 


noble, sacred, patriotic, and inspiring in its program. We have been 
able to do this, because when we come here, we stand on sacred soll. 
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When this club began to call the attention of the public to this 
hallowed spot, it was a neglected place of only 40 acres, almost 
inaccessible by гай or road. Today, the park comprises over 1,300 
acres and it is a sacred spot to hundreds of thousands who have 
traveled here and been inspired by the beauty of its woodlands, 
and the country that helped to make Lincoln great. As this park 
is improved and beautified, the world will make a beaten path to 
the tomb of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and those who come here will 
consecrate their lives anew to the principles held by Lincoln of 
friendship, loyalty, patriotism, sincerity, honor, honesty, fidelity, 
and every attribute that Lincoln held which made him great with 
the peoples of all the nations of the world. 

The Press Club was organized to promote any movement which 
will advance the Lincoln country of southern Indiana as а historic 
and scenic section. Already the accomplishments have been beyond 
all expectations and the possibilities are limited only by the boun- 
daries of the blue southern Indiana skies. Rockport on July 4, 
1935, dedicated a historic re-creation of the Lincoln Pioneer Vil- 
lage, which merits the visit of every student of pioneer historical 
memorials. We cannot praise this effort too highly—it is the 
Tealization of a long dream. 

There is something about this place that enchants me. I have 
peen to other memorable historic places in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. I have stood at the tombs of many great 
men and women in this and other lands. All of us like to stand 
on the steps of the Altar of Memory, and I like to think back to 
1816 to 1830 when Lincoln was a boy here, and then the estimate 
which this world places upon him. 

Lincoln's name is magic. Coolidge said, “Lincoln is the richest 
legacy of the greatest century.” Wilson wrote that, "Lincoln was 
the supreme American of our history ' and Taft remarked that 
the "Influence of his Christlike character has spread to the four 
quarters of the globe." Н. а. Wells wrote, “ Опе of the six greatest 
figures in history.” Drinkwater wrote, “The most outstanding 
character since the Christian ега.” Lord North wrote, ‘One of the 
five great lawyers of all time.” Lloyd George said, “I doubt 
whether any statesman who ever lived, sank so deeply into the 
hearts of the people of so many lands as Abraham Lincoln did.” 
I have been impressed that wherever I have been, wherever I have 
spoken, whatever the group may have been, the mention of Lin- 
coln’s name creates an awe of reverence and respect unequalled by 
the name of any other man in history. Lincoln’s name grows with 
the passing of time. 

To me it is very interesting that men who have made profound 
and permanent impressions upon the race and have won immortal 
fame, have been men who have not only done much for their 
people, but have suffered much. Lincoln, to me, was such a char- 
acter. Lincoln not only holds the admiration but he has the sym- 
pathy of the world. He has won both the cheers and tears of a 
hungry humanity. 

Lincoln possessed a moral character and intellectual superiority 
which was in evidence in every experience of his life. This was 
strikingly shown at his reception of the members of the peace 
convention in the parlor of the Willard Hotel on the evening before 
his inauguration. I find this thrilling story told graphically by 
Mr. Chittenden in his book, “ Recollections of President Lincoln 
and His Administration "—a book worthy of reading by every lover 
of history. 

You can remember what a hard trip Mr. Lincoln had en route 
to Washington for his inauguration. Не had just escaped assassi- 
nation at Baltimore and he had many bitter and vicious enemies. 
He had been receiving office seekers all day, and anyone in public 
life knows how that will wear you down. It is one of the blights of 
public office in this country that public men must face this terrible 
ordeal. At 9 o'clock in the evening a group of distinguished men 
of the country, most of whom had been his political enemies, 
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crowded into the historic parlor of the Willard Hotel to besiege 
him. You know he had been called all the vile names of the alpha- 
bet, some of the more printable being “rail splitter’, “іс- 
noramus ", “ baboon ”, “а vulgar clown ", and so forth. It was not 
а respectful party; they came to confound, worry, and gang him. 
I have seen that tried myself on others who have not reached the 
high office of the presidency. But Lincoln received with cordiality, 
courtesy, and grace. He met each personally with a hearty hand- 
shake and a friendly greeting, so typical even today of the average 
citizen of what we know as “ the Lincoln country of southern Indi- 
ana.’ They gathered around him and began to pepper him with 
questions upon the slavery issue. He planted himeelf squarely upon 
the Constitution. Finally, William E. Dodge, of New York, became 
the chief advocate of the party and he finally provoked the most 
exciting episode of the evening, as Lincoln uttered his magnetic, 
loyal, patriotic response. Let me use the words of Chittenden as 
he records them: 

* It is for you to say, Mr. Lincoln, whether the whole Nation shall 
be plunged into bankruptcy, whether the grass shall grow in the 
streets of our commercial cities ", said Dodge. 

“Then I say it shall not ", answered Lincoln, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, and continuing said: “ТЕ tt depends upon me, the grass 
will not grow anywhere except in the fields and meadows." 

А sad but stern expression swept over Mr. Lincoln's face. “І do 
not know that I understand your meaning, Mr. Dodge”, he said, 
without raising his voice, "nor do I know what my acts or my 
opinion may be in the future beyond this. If I shall ever come to 
the great office of tbe President of the United States—of all the 
United States—I will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. This is a great and 
solemn duty." 

Lincoln always considered his oath of office solemn and divine. 
In his first inaugural address, he proclaimed that he had a solemn 
oath registered in heaven to ' preserve, protect, and defend" the 
Union, and in the next breath he spoke about the “ mystic chords 
of memory stretching from every batt!efleld and patriot grave." 

Our visit today as we stand here on sacred soil, would be fruit- 
less if we did not carry home some of the love that Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln put into the blood and bone, the mind, ihe neart, and 
soul of her beloved son, Abraham Lincoln, which he showed at every 
crisis of his life. We should carry home a new reverence for the 
country which he served in & time of so great trial and need. 
Lincoln believed that reverence for the laws of this country should 
become the political religion of the people. His reverence for the 
Constitution and the laws made under it is expressed so gloriously, 
patriotically, graphically, and devoutly in these eloquent words at 
Springfield in 1837. He said: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to 
his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate, 
in the least particular, the laws of the Country, and never to tolerate 
their violation by others. Let every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of his father and to tear the 
charter of his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for 
the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that pratties on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legis- 
lative halls, and enforced in courts of justice.” 

The admonitions and advice of Lincoln are sacred, saintly, psychic, 
prophetic, and wise. І ieave them with you with their eloquence of 
simplicity and truth, in the hope that every citizen, as he leaves this 
sacred soil, may heed and be a happy, serviceable, law-abiding, 
useful citizen under the flag of the most benevolent government 
of the greatest country in the world. 
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ЕМА ПМС FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL LIGRARY 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


By Hon. Oswald Ryan 


The Senate and House of Representatives having convened in joint 
session at 11 A. M., Lieutenant-Governor Edgar D. Bush presiding, pre- 
sented Governor Harry G. Leslie, who said, in introducing the Speaker: 
“Т am here to introduce to the members of the General Assembly, my 
friend and fellow-citizen of Indiana, Oswald Ryan, who is to deliver the 
address on this anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Ryan, as a lawyer and writer and student of Lincoln, is especially fitted 
for the task of this day. He was a member of the European Immigra- 
tion Commission which, in 1924, investigated the sources of American 
Immigration in Europe for the American Government. He is a former 
national officer of the American Legion. I take pleasure in presenting 
the Hon. Oswald Ryan, of Anderson.” 


Mr. Ryan spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Governor Leslie and Gentle- 
men of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I confess that with the subject of Lincoln before me, I 
am overwhelmed by the richness of his character and life; 
and the question comes, what can one say on such an occasion 
as this that would be adequate touching a man of such ex- 
traordinary attainments and power, one who vaulted so large 
in the story of his generation and the world. There was a 
stateliness about the character of Lincoln that most of the 
great leaders of mankind never knew; there were mystic 
depths in him to which most men have been strangers. He 
was one of the outstanding great of all time; and we could 
pay no greater tribute to him today than to say, as he him- 
self once said about Washington: “In solemn awe pronounce 
the name, and in all its naked deathless splendor, leave it shin- 
ing оп!” 

It is fitting that Indiana should honor Lincoln’s memory 
this day; for he is, in a real sense, a product of this state. 
Here he spent his childhood and youth. The social environ- 
ment that helped to mould this unique American was an Indi- 
ana environment; the soil that nourished him was Hoosier 
soil. If, as a poet has said, “the boy is father to the man,” 
Abraham Lincoln is Indiana’s greatest gift to the world. 
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If Lincoln is the most distinctive, most representative 
American in our national story, he is none the less a citizen 
of the world. His name and fame are not confined to the 
national boundaries of the United States. Abraham Lincoln 
belongs to that immortal group of the world’s historic leaders 
who seem to have lost their nationality, in a sense, in the 
universal gift of their service. We Americans proudly claim 
him, but he is also the precious possession of all mankind. 

If you were to visit this morning the poorest huts of the 
most improverished Russian peasants in the remotest quarters 
of the Russian land, you would find that the only pictures 
hanging upon their humble walls, outside of the pictures of 
their own patron saints, are those of Abraham Lincoln. And 
this is so because no public man ever sunk so deep into the 
hearts of the common people of every land. 

And what is true at the firesides of the poor is equally true 
in the studies of the thinkers, the scholars and the statesmen 
of the world. While a guest, a few years ago, at the home of 
the war premier of Great Britain, for the purpose of extending 
the invitation which led to his visit to Indiana, I was amazed 
to discover that the most conspicuous object in that house in 
London was a life masque of Abraham Lincoln. “I see, Mr. 
Lloyd George,” I said, “that you have our Lincoln here.” 
“Not your Lincoln any longer,” he answered, “he belongs to 
all of us now.” Thus both at the hearthstones of the poor 
and in the studies of the thinkers and the statesmen, the 
memory of Lincoln is cherished and preserved. He is an in- 
spiration to people everywhere who are battling their way 
upward into the light of a better day. 

Lincoln was a great American in an age of many great 
Americans. Call the roll of the one hundred greatest names 
that lent distinction to the pages of American history in the 
past one hundred and fifty years, and you will find that more 
than one-half of that number belonged to the period which 
culminated in the Civil War. 

It was an age of great statesmen. There on the Southern 
side was John C. Calhoun, the intellectual giant of the south; 
aman of the purest character, and a statesman whose theory 
of state sovereignty finally led half a nation into deeds of 
daring war. Then on the northern side was Daniel Webster, 
whose arm in life bore the glorious ensign upon which were 


written the words, “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable,” and whose spirit invisible was with that 
banner all the way from Bull Run to Appomattox. 

It was an age of great cabinet ministers too—William H. 
Seward, for example, the brilliant Secretary of State, scholar 
and diplomat; Edwin M. Stanton, the ablest Secretary of War 
this nation ever knew; and Salmon P. Chase, the greatest 
finance minister since Alexander Hamilton. 

It was an age of great orators. There was Wendell Phillips, 
of Massachusetts; Wendell! Phillips, of whom a southern slave 
holder, after he heard him make a speech in Boston against 
slavery, said to his neighbors in the south: “Wendell Phillips 
is no mere orator; Wendell Phillips is an infernal machine 
that has been set to music.” There, too, was Henry Ward 
Beecher, the great preacher of that generation; Beecher, you 
will remember, was sent to England by the President in the 
midst of the Civil War to appeal to the people of Great Britain 
in an effort to prevent British recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. He performed that mission so well that the 
President of the United States, when the flag was again raised 
over Fort Sumter at the close of the war, said that “ЧЕ it had 
not been for Henry Ward Beecher, there would not have been 
any flag to raise!" 

And then in the realm of literature and art there were 
Emerson and Lowell and Whittier—three wise men with their 
eyes fixed upon the star of freedom. It was an age of great 
editors, with Henry Raymond and Horace Greeley at their 
head. It was an age of great military leaders—Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan and Lee. 

But the point that I am trying to make to you, Gentlemen 
of the Legislature, is that, towering above all of the great 
characters of that age—standing like Saul of old, head and 
shoulders above all the others of the time— we behold the 
majestic figure of Abraham Lincoln. 

Time will not permit more than brief mention of the great 
events and issues that formed the background of the Lincoln 
episode. For forty years the question of slavery had been 
gathering like a dark cloud over the country, dividing the 
people into two sections, each of which looked upon the other 
with suspicion and distrust, one of which was as determined 
to extend and nationalize slavery as the other was resolved 
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to restrict that institution. Then came the hour when this 
issue threatened to destroy the American Republic. It seemed, 
at the close of the fifties, that all of the sacrifice and blood 
that had been shed in order that this free government might 
be established was to have been in vain. Men everywhere 
throughout the north gathered about their firesides, their 
heads bowed in despair of their country’s future. And all 
the while the kings and princes on the other side of the ocean 
sat smiling in the confidence that a nation dedicated to liberty 
was about to perish in the shock of a bloody civil war. 

In that hour of our nation’s need, when the national govern- 
ment was threatened with dissolution, when the very elements 
that controlled it were practically arraying rebellion against 
it, as if in answer to the prayers of the world’s oppressed 
every where, as if by the act of God, there suddenly appeared 
upon the scene this sublime figure of our national life, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln’s life is the wonder of the ages, the 
miracle of the centuries, a life without parallel in all the range 
of human story. 

Coming from the poorest and most pathetic class that ever 
inhabited any nation upon this earth—the poor whites of the 
Kentucky hills—born as lowly as the Son of God himself, he 
nevertheless became the representative American of his gen- 
eration and of all time. Brought up in a rude community, 
where he was so hemmed in by conditions of ignorance and 
poverty that he was not permitted a full year in the school- 
room, yet Abraham Lincoln developed the clearest-thinking 
mind of the world in that generation; and with Abraham 
Lincoln sank into the grave the greatest classic of American 
life. 

Reared in a rude frontier community where a personal 
wrong was never allowed to go unavenged, he developed 
a spirit so forgiving that when the assassin’s bullet removed 
him, the southern people, against whom he had sent a million 
soldiers, knew that they had lost their best friend; a spirit so 
forgiving that out of that spirit finally came the forgiveness 
of millions toward millions on this continent. Without the 
prestige of high birth, of wealth or social position, Abraham 
Lincoln, from the log cabin of the poor pioneer of the Indi- 
ana wilderness, mounted to the same high place which Wash- 
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ington had achieved from his baronial mansion оп Ше banks 
of the Potomac. 

Where, let me ask you, where in all the store of the years, 
can you find a parallel to the life and the career of this unique 
American? 

The Indiana years of Lincoln call to mind the appeal he 
makes to the youth of the world, an appeal more powerful than 
that of any other public man that ever lived and died. 
It is an appeal to the children without advantages; the poor 
boy and the poor girl, and the boy and girl of average ability, 
without any particular attainments or touch of genius. 

They know that Abraham Lincoln was not born with 
any mind of genius; that he was born with an ordinary, 
honest, strong, capacious mind. But they learn from history 
that he drilled that mind; that he sharpened it upon the anvil 
of life and experience; that he studied while others slept; 
that long after everybody else had gone to bed he lay before 
that flickering log fire in the cabin of southern Indiana, fill- 
ing his mind with the noblest wisdom of the world which he 
drew from a copy of the English Bible, and one or two other 
classic works of all time. And when he had finished that 
period of self-discipline and sacrifice, Lincoln had the clearest 
mind, and, in the best sense, the most educated mind in the 
world in his day. And he got it not by gift, but by hard work; 
not by grace, but by resolution. 

We know that he was one of the few greatest orators of all 
time; yet he was not born with any natural gift of speech. 
There sit in this Legislature at least a score of Senators and 
Representatives who were endowed with greater natural gifts 
of speech than that possessed by Lincoln. He always had an 
awkward manner upon the platform. He never had a pleas- 
ing oratorical voice. Yet more people listened to his words 
than to any other words in the world, and he became one of 
the master speakers in all history of publie appeal. 

All of you will remember, from your study of history, the 
occasion of the dedication of the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
an occasion which will be forever associated with the name 
of Lincoln. Yet Lincoln was not the orator of the day. He 
had been invited to deliver a brief speech, but the orator of 
the day was Edward Everett, of Massachusetts; Edward 
Everett, the most cultivated public speaker living in the United 
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States at that time, whose brain was so filled with the classic 
lore of Greece and Rome and Troy and all of the classical 
arts of speech that he was by common consent the most 
polished orator on the American platform at that time. He 
spoke for one hour and thirty-six minutes, delivering the 
address of the day, and then sat down amid thunderous ap- 
plause. 

Then there arose this tall, ungainly figure from the west; 
this man with the shaggy hair and the high cheek bones; this 
man so homely of face and form that even he himself fre- 
quently made it the subject of amusing comment. And he 
spoke for three or four minutes and then sat down, overcome 
with the sense of humiliation and failure. 

How many of you can quote one sentence from the address 
which Edward Everett delivered that day? You don't need 
to be ashamed of it, because if you could quote from Everett's 
speech it would merely mean that you had been filling your 
minds with the sawdust of forgotten knowledge. No one re- 
members Everett's speech; but every one remembers the 
speech that Abraham Lincoln delivered that day. 

It was the life behind the speech ; it was the deeds behind 
the words that gave to the speech the mystic touch of im- 
mortality, so that when we are asked today: what were the 
greatest speeches of all time? the answer which comes to all 
of us is: Jesus' Sermon on the Mount, Paul's address on 
Mars Hill and Abraham Lincoln's speech on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg. 

He became one of the few masters of the gift of public ap- 
peal in all the history of recorded speech. And he got it, not 
by gift, but by hard work ; not by inheritance, but by sacrifice. 
There, Gentlemen of the Legislature, is the greatest legacy 
that has ever come out of history to the youth of any land. 

I wish I had time to speak of his priceless contributions to 
social progress of the world. For Lincoln speaks to the 
greatest issues that perplex the human mind today. I once 
asked Lloyd George what, in his opinion, the statesmanship 
of the modern world most needed, and he answered: "the 
Lincoln touch." 

If you were to put to me the question: What one issue, 
more than any other, challenges the wellbeing of those now 
living and their unborn children to come? I should say it 
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was the problem of so organizing the world as to make it un- 
necessary, in the future years, to pour out the best blood of 
the race upon battlefields in the settlement of international 
political and economic disputes. 

Why should that question, still be with us? Why should 
there be any such problem as that of preserving the world 
against another war when within the memory of those now 
gathered in this chamber there has occurred the worst war in 
all the history of war. The property loss reached three hundred 
and thirty-four billions of dollars in four years—a loss 
equivalent to twenty thousand dollars for every hour since 
Christ was born. Then there was the sacrifice of ten millions 
of the flower of the world’s youth, youth sent to death at the 
peak of their existence, just at the time when they were ready 
to pour back into life some part of what they had been able 
to take from it. They might have been the “faith of the 
nations” had they been allowed to live. But they went nobly 
to their death with the promise ringing in their ears that 
the cause was worth their sacrifice, for it was the war that 
would end war. 

And now, a decade after the close of that terrible 
struggle, all Europe is a seething mass of national hatreds and 
national suspicions and events that are sowing the seeds of 
future war. Nations, great and small, are maintaining larger 
standing armies today than they ever maintained before the 
outbreak of the World War; small republics, republics that 
were created by the peace conference, for example, staggering 
under giant military establishments, all of them gaily march- 
ing toward the unknown. battlefields of the future; and all 
of these warlike activities going on within sight of ten million 
graves where sleep those who went to their death in the faith 
that there would be no more war. 

Abraham Lincoln speaks to that issue today. Не has the 
gift without which that issue, the greatest that faces human 
life in our day, can never be solved. 

I sat, not long ago in the courtyard of one of the old palaces 
of central Europe, until recently one of the residences of the 
ruling family of Austria, listening to the prime minister of 
that country in conversation. Finally he said: 

“You know it is very easy for Americans to reason about 
what European politics and statesmanship need, but, you 
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know, your people have never been divided by great barriers 
of human hatred like those that divide the different peoples 
of Europe today.” I answered then, as I would repeat now: 
“Т am not so sure about that." 

I believe you will agree with me today that there was a 
time in the history of the United States, in the midst of the 
Civil War, when a hatred divided the people of the northern 
and southern sections of the United States, as intense and as 
deep as any that has ever existed in the European world; a 
time when the men of the north glared across the Mason and 
Dixon line at their fellow Americans of the south, referring 
to them not as fellow Americans differing on a great issue, 
but as “traitors to the union under which they lived.” And 
in that hour the hatred of the south was returned in such 
deep measure against the north that it made possible 
Andersonvile and Libby prisons and a mistreatment of 
northern prisoners of war in southern camps that scarcely 
has any parallels with the atrocities that were attributed to 
the Germans in the early years of the World War. 

In that day of hate there stepped forth the greatest leader 
of the American race; and upon the occasion of his second in- 
augural address, turning to his own associates of the north, 
from the high seat of his lofty spirit, he outlined his states- 
manship in the nation’s greatest crisis. He turned for 
guidance, not to the teachings of Alexander, or Caesar, or 
Napoleon, or any of the great materialistic leaders of the 
world, but to the pages of the Prophets and of Jesus, saying: 

*With malice toward none, but with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us bind up the nation's wounds”——and remember, he spoke 
of the "nation's" wounds, not the wounds of the North; the 
nation included the South as well as the North—“to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations." 

That was the policy outlined in the second inaugural ad- 
dress; and the sentiment can only be compared with one other 
sentiment in the world, the prayer of Jesus of Nazareth as 
He hung upon the cross, pleading for those that persecuted 
him. I don't know how you feel about the doctrine of inspi- 
ration, Gentlemen, but I believe that when Abraham Lincoln 
made that speech a Galilean Teacher stood behind him and 
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spoke through him as surely аз уоп are sitting before me in 
this chamber. 

There was the statesmanship that saved the civilization of 
our western world sixty years ago. And I leave with you the 
thought this morning that if mankind is ever to solve the 
most perplexing and gravest problem of human life that now 
challenges civilization, it will be because the nations of man- 
kind are able to embrace at last the undying principles of this 
unique American, this man who lived for America and died 
for mankind, and whose memory today is incense to the world. 
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Ohe Lincoln Spring 


By WM. L. STIDGER 


At the birthplace of Lincoln on the Lincoln farm, in Hodgenville, 
Ky., there is a beautiful spring of crystal water, flowing out of a cave, 
under a clump of great oak trees. Out of this spring Lincoln drank as 
a boy. Lincoln also drank out of the springs of a few great books, chiefly 
out of the spring of the Book of Books. the Bible. 


There's a flow of crystal water from a hillside far awag 

In the Southland where our Lincoln came to birth one fateful day; 
There Kentucky fields are sunny, and: the happy bluebirds sing 

In the trees above the hillside by a cave-born, cooling spring. 


Bending low to reach its waters in the days of long ago 

Lincoln's lips were kissed with cooling in its crystal depths and flow; 
Lincoln's soul was washed with sunshine; Lincoln's mind was left as clean 
As the shadow of his figure in the water's rippling sheen. 


Other springs were on the hillside of this lowly Lincoln's youth 

Апа he drank with wistful wonder from Pierian springs of Truth; 
For he drank from books and people; and he drank from mother-love; 
Then he drank his fill of worshipping the Father-heart above. 


Other springs were on the hillsides and he drank with holy glee 
From the springs of love and laughter; lowly life and liberty; 
Drank he deep of field and flower; drank he deep of star and tree; 
Filled his soul with Bible lyrics; drank the cup of Destiny. 


Other springs were on the hillside of this eager, wistful life; 

Springs of sympathy and yearning for the humble brother's strife; 
Springs that had their crystal sources where the ancient Sages trod; 
Springs that leapt in light and living from the mighty soul of God! 
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‘EW YORK It was a 
i: small, dowdy little hook. 
ОП you saw it on a sec- 
ondhand book stand you 


would probably push it aside, Young 


‘as belonging to a literary igaks 
heap found in an attic. 

| But in that small book lay; 
‘some of the origins of the eth- 
jics of the man whose birthday 


;anniversary will be celebrated! ; 


on Tuesday—Abraham Lincoln. | 

The book is called “Тһе Кеп- 
tucky Preceptor,” one of the’ 
rarest books in the Lincoln mem- 
orabilia. It is part of the great 
collection of Lincoln items which) 
will be auctioned by the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries here February 
19 and 20.- 

The collection is the result 
of a lifetime of intensive search 
by the late Chicago lawyer, Oli- 
ver R. Barrett, and is consid- 
ered to be so important that 
no life of Lincoln ean be ade- 
quately written without refer- 
ence to it. 


Theme in Verse. 

“The Kentucky Ргесер(ог” 
was published in Lexington, Ky., 
in 1812. (The volume to be sold: 
is a third edition.) It contains 
“а number of useful lessons for 
reading and зреакшр,” as the 
Subtitle puts it. The author is! 
simply “А Teacher," and on the 
title page is this thematic 
verse: T a | 


- 


Delightful task! То rear, the tender 
thought, 

To teach the young idea how to 
shoot, Е 

To ken fresh instruction o'er tbe 


nd, 
То бтр the enlivening spirit, два 


to fix 
The generous щагрове m the glowing 
breast. | | 


: orizeds: for reci- 
tion, and ше lessons he 
| from these. examples 
influenced his early thinking 
and had much to do with ihe 


se of his prine iples, 

Зее рог ма in the book are 

the works of noted authors and 
statesmen, and а selection. of 
folk tales and legends, all tend- 
ing. to point a moral. „реј 
visions are headed by SUC 1 
tles as “Ап Astonishing: Jn- t 
stance г Honor,” “Remorse of 


Conscience,” “Modesty.” э it 


Which Ib 


incoia 8144. 


| Were 
Discipline Among Ше | 


Under the “Honor” heading 
is told the “tale atiributed to 


‘Spanish historians--of а Span- 
lish cavalier who slew a young 
| Moor 


іп a quarrel and later 
found refuge in the garden of 
а man who turned out to be 


his victim’s father. The father, 


who had given the cavalier 
sanc мату without knowing who 

я ле 
1 2 п. 
and let him es сәре іп ү an k- 
ness of night mounted on one of 
his swiftest horses. Said he to 
him: “Тһе person you have 
killed is my son; his body is 
now in my house. You ought 
10 suffer; but you have eaten 
with me and I have given you 
my faith, which must not be 
broken.” 

The commentary of the Pre- 
серог в author on this is: “Тһе 
influence of honor on the char- 
‘acter and the _improvement of 
the mind is no less happy than 
lihat of virtue . . . Ambitious 
to gain the esteem of the world, 
Ше man of honor makes vir-| 
iue his guide; his life is marked; 
with integrity, his soul бе 
with sincerity, and justice ever 
graces the tenor of his, соп- 
duct." | 

The Quality of Conscience, 

In conside ing the quality of 
conscience the Preceptor se- 
lects a dramatic story of a serv- 
ant who Keg 


Hei a a тере | fe | 
other city. He prospers, gains 
the admiration end? عدار‎ of his 
community, is elevated to var- 
ious civic offices, and finally 
becomes chief magistrate. AS 
a judge he has to hear the 
case of a man who killed hi 5 
master. Stricken by conscience, 
the judge leaves the ench, 
„Васе with the ac- 


1 and confesses. 5 


е may easily 441346223 


e D 
DAY А 
| eode 


E СФ ains Maxims \ 


art of His Philos ophy— 1 


©”. 
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amazenient 


bly,” не hook rel 


Mose vir dier pro 
this confession to pa 
and he died with. all її 
toms of a penitent mi d 
The author of. the e 
was not squeamis is 
of material, and may 


robbery · and betr aya 
comr 1 as lof (таа 
пе sh wed himself to be 


Ы. 


a disci, n 
the follo ing 


ED 


sons, and on 
boy's birth he p 
ple tree of equal 
ity. One son, the. 
industrious and h 
it matured, bore 
but the other lad 
trel, and his tree 
eled apples. 3 

wastrel blamed thet | 
giving him a poor “ге 
father said he ма м 
awarded the tree to_ 


و و سه юу‏ 


елімі сгор о! 
same time. 
the vicious 


23 Ge а. 
evenge ii’ 
to avoid cen- 
pplause.” 
5 quoted 
ugural ad- 
oration of 
| over. the 
and the 
=m mmett, the 
пе was ‘tried 
to of the Ova- 
0 researchers, 
memorized, 
Е» originally 
Josiah 
І er, who lived. 
: Тне 
ghbors of 
rawford's 
T ix inscribed on 
К. It came 


good reason to ВЕЩА. to be!cause facing the table- was a а 
true. W. Н, Herndon.” 0 window ما‎ out on Madison, 
It was the rather exciting ex- avenue an ush of taxis and 
perience of this. correspondent busses. The contrast between 
to identify a letter inserted in historical romance and the prac- 
the book as having been written: ‘tical today was too acute. 
by Herndon. It was addressed The stone will now leave the 
to Rembsburg, and read inl anetity* of a scholarly collec- 


part: "When you were іп MYition and be рг cted some- 
house I prese ted you with a where into the United States or 
book out of which Lincoln the world at lar, But there 
learned. his boyhood speeches. тау Бе. a real Min to be- 


I think the book was called ын lief in it, for the Lincoln-Ann 
‘Kentucky Preceptor. 


b) M Rutledge story is in s some douh 3 
right?" |The stone Жав ‘found, Uy 1 
| Ап Item in ER -\fidavit by the discovere: 

Among the most fascinating liam ий са пе, state ч, 
of the Barrett items is ап over- latter part of July A. D. 190 о 
size pebble on which is scratched. . . on the old tow site 1 


these ords: ty 540 * Old Salem іп the 1 fy c 

“А. Lincoln and Ann Rutledge пата, and the State "ot ilL" hi 
'were bethrothed 2 July 4۱۱ the locale of the rom 
1833." - A v as told by Herndon from 1 


As the writer ranfhis fingers|counts by the neighbors and) 
over the boldly graved but awk. family of Miss Rutledge. Mr. 
wardly drawn letters, it seemed а Greene came from the family 
hard to believe that the 24-year-|0 . С. Greene, of Tallula, 
old f Чиге -President had marked 1i. W. G. Greene was Hern- 
it Ф the record of a critical don's friend, who provided the 
event іп his life, it was hard first detailed version of the 
to believe because ihe stone lay Rutledge story. Herndon wrote 
on а ріні work table’ in the it down, and it went like this: 
galleries, یار[‎ ns with bundles] “Не (Lincoln) in the years 
of papers, books and a bewil.|. e . 1833 & 4 was іп. Пи o» 


derment_ of odd things, and be-i (Continuedion Followi ? 
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"There are stories told of a number | 
of- visits which Abraham Lincoin 
made at hostelries in Putnam county 
along the National road, but the lack 
authentication.. He, it is known, at 
times travelled. between Springfield, 
Ш., and Washington, D. C. by way 


of Chicago, not traversing this- part 


of Indiana, but on one other occasion 
which is thorouglyy authenticated, 
he-is known to have travelled via 
Stage. coach from Terre Haute to 
CTMAB trip -is—deserr»ed. 
in; Herndon-Weik's Life of Lincoln 
by-one of Mr. Lincoln's fellow-trav- 
elers, who was a Terre Haute citizen. 


“Оп the trip mentioned, the party 


stopped at noon for dinner at a tav- 
ern and it is believed that Putnam- 
vile was the town, yet this point is 
tradition only and cannot now be-sub- 


É Ж : stantiated. 


-The tavern at which it is thought 
the: men refreshed themselves that 
day is said to have been the old Clap- 
saddle House, which burned down 
years ago. ІШ stood, between the 
Bowen residence- and the. Cooper- 


‘Sutherlin store to the west, on the 


60۳۳26۴۰ 0۶ the road intersection. 

In the old“ Whitehall tavern, yet 
Pending on the north side.of the Na- 
tional road at the east corner of the 


same block om which the Bowen res- 
‘lidence is located.and which was then 
Mi. [the. home _of James Townsend, there 
км is-pointed оце а пай im. the ‘wall оп 
6 | which Lincoln is said to havé hung 


‘| claimed he“ passed іп- «Һа tavern. 


722 л. US 

ВА “These matters. аге "of especial in- 

terest at this^time because of the re- 

cent observation, of th birth anniver- 

sary of Lincoln; ` 2 
The account of the trip from Terre 

Haute to. Indianapolis, from the 


a جه‎ 


t Herndon-Weik Life of Lincoln, is ex- 


„| серПопаПу interesting, as follows: 


The administration of President 
Taylor, feeling that some reward was 
due Lincoln for his heroic efforts on 
the stump and elsewhere in behalf of 
the Whig party and its measures, had 
offered him the office of either Gov- 


"|ernor or Secretary of Oregon, ап | 


with a view of considering this and} 


j other offers, he returned to Washing- 


ton. He set out from Ransdell’s tav- 
ern in Springfield early in the morn- 


вет, 2 


During this same journey occurred) 
an incident for which Thomas H. 


|| Nelson, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who 


‘| Lincoln, when he was President, 


was appointed minister to Chili by 
is 
B DCN. 


GERI his- hat during the night which it ie : 


5% “| This. tradition: sonly, but may: ibe cor=}. 
„| rect. 
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‚ОЁ the comet, a subject which was 
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""WIn the “spring of 1849,” relates 
Nelson, “Judge Abram Hammond. 
who was afterward Governor of In- 
diana, and I arranged to go from 
Terre Наше to Indianapolis. in the 
stage coach. An entire day was us- 
ually consumed in the journey. - 
"By day break the stage had ar- 
rived from the west. and as we step- 
ped in we discovered that the entire 
back seat was occupied by a long, 
lank individual, whose head seemed 
to protrude from one end of the 


jcoach and his feet from the other. 


“He was the sole occupant and was 
sleeping soundly. Hammond slapped 
him familiarly on the shoulder and; 
asked him if he had chartered the 
stage for the day. The stranger, now 
wide awake, responded, ‘Certainly 
not," and at once took the front seat, 
politely surrendering to us the place 
of honor and comfort. 

“We took in our traveling compan- 
ion at a glance. A queer, odd-looking 
fellow he was, dressed in a well-worn 
and ill-fitting suit of bombazine, 

| Without vest or cravet, and a twenty- 


five cent palm hat on the back of his 


head. His very prominent features 1 


ї t “Regarding him و‎ аза эрсэн subject 
lerriment, wọ- -perpetrated. sever- 
‘al jokes. He took them all with the 
utmost innocence and good nature. 
“At noon we stopped at a wayside 
hostelry for dinner." We invited him 
to eat with us and he approached the 
table азгї he considered it a' great 
| honor: Не sat. with about half. his 


-person оп а small chair and held his SER 


“раб under his. arm during the meal. 
Resuming our. journey after dinner, 
conversation drifted into a discussion 


then agitating the scientific world, 
іп which the stranger took the ргет 

est interest. He made many startling 
suggestions, and asked many ques- 
‘tions. We amazed him with words 
of learned length and thundering 
sound. After an astounding display 
of wordy pyratechnics the dazed and 
bewildered stranger asked, ‘What is 
going to be the upshot of this comet 
business?’ I replied that I was not 
certain, in fact I differed from mo 
scientists and philosophers and was} 
inclined to think that the world would; 
follow the darned thing off. | 


= а - 
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' journey. In a few minutes I descend- 


and interested in a story which he} 


es 
dianapolis and hurried to Browning's| 2252 
hotel, losing sight of the stranger al-| SEES 
together. We retired to our room to 22209 
brush and wash away the dust of the Асты 


ed ta the portico and there descried 
our long, gloomy- fellow traveler in 
the center of an admiring. group off 
lawyers who seemed to be amused} 


was ‘telling. 

“Т. inquired of Browning. the land- 
lord, who he was. 

"Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, a 
member of Congress.’ ی‎ 

"I was thunderstruck at the ап-| оле 

RAY. I hastened upstairs and 

told Hammond the startling news. 

Together we emerged from the hotel гоёо 
by a back door and went down an ae 
alley to another house, thus avoid- 
ing future contact with our fellow 
traveler. 

“Later (after Mr. Lincoln was 
elected President and was іп Indi-| 
anapolis and was en route to Wash- 
ington to be inaugurated) as we were} 
nearing the door to the office of the 
hotel, a long arm reached to my 
shoulder and a shrill voice exclaimed, 
‘Hello, Nelson! Do you think, after 
all, the world is going to follow the 
darned thing off?’ 

“It was Mr. Lincoln." 
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LINCOLN IN INDIANAPOLIS AS CONGRESSMAN, 
PRESIDENT-ELECT AND MARTYRED PRESIDENT 
Two of His Visits Are Described by E Eyewitness and an Amusing Incident Is Told About 


the Other—Reception Given Him in 1860 Was Impressive Because of the Seriousness 
of the Crisis Which Preceded the Outbreak of the War Between the States. 
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TABLET ON ors HOTEL CORNER 
ERECTED ON SPOT LINCOLN MADE 
ADDRESS ENROUTE TO WASHINGTON FOR 


RARE PORTRAIT OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN MADE A 
“SHORT TIME BEFORE HIS 
ASSASSINATION 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT POSED FOR HIS PHOTOGRAPH—Abraham Lin- 


coln's camera portrait, like the other pictures in the Brady collection, is a cherished 
possession of the United States government. 


1100. COUNTY PUBLIL ШУ 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Robert Todd Lincoln. 
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Copyright by С. Prince 


This standing portrait of Lincoln, showing him in full evening dress and painted from life in 


1864-5, by W. R. Travers, is reproduced here to show that, when Lincoln deliberately sat for his 
likeness either to a photographer or a painter, he insisted upon being dressed in the fashion of 
his day. We trust that this portrait—added to the photographic evidence we gave іп our June 
issue—will be regarded as proof positive that Lincoln really loved elegance of dress and that he 
was not in the least a downward-leveling and hobo-worshiping slouch. 


Read carefully the letter of Ward H. Lamon on page 9. 
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THE ART WORLD 7 


MR. BARNARD’S “LINCOLN” ONCE MORE 
JOME БЭР Cac بان بر‎ 


HEN Mr. Barnard's "Lincoln" was соп- 
V V demned in our June number we were not 

aware that a committee of the Sulgrave 
Institution aimed to present a replica of that statue 
to the people of England to be erected in London. 
Having discovered this we made a protest in the 
August number. Since then it is rumored that this 
committee has also decided to present a replica to 
the French people to be erected in Paris. More- 
over it seems to be the intention of this committee 
to make these presents as gifts from, and in the 
name of, the American people. 

If so, this is false. Because they can never be 
given in the name of the American people until 
either Congress approves of them in their name or 
through a committee of Congress, or through the 
National Commission of.Fine Arts at Washington 
appointed by Government to supervise all national 
art. Until this is done we consider it the duty 
of every American citizen to protest against the 
erection of replicas of this hideous statue for the 
reasons expressed in the June and August numbers 
of THE ART WORLD. 

It was after the issue of the August number 
that we learned of the distress of the Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln, surviving son of the president, at 
the prospect of this statue going up, even in 
Cincinnati. Having written to him the following 
letter was received in reply: 


HILDENE 
MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


September 16, 1917. 
Е. WELLINGTON Косквтесии, Esg., 
Editor, The Art World, New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Kuckstuhl: 


In reply to your suggestion that I should send vou for 
publication a letter of protest against the erection in 
London and in Paris of the Barnard statue of my father, 
I find myself in difficultr, owing to the vigor and fulness 
of your own articles in the June and August issues of 
Тиек Авт Wort. I have already expressed to you my 
deep sense of gratification that you have so earnestly dealt 
with this miserable affair. from both artistic and public 
points of view, and I can think of nothing to add in those 
regards. But, as you did not know my own personal feel- 
ing and opinion when you kindly sent me your published 
articles, and thinking that there are others who might care 
to know them, I am sending you a copy of a letter written 
bv me to President Taft as soon as I heard of the London 
and Paris projects; I send also copies of letters giving 
the views of three gentlemen peculiarly able to express a 
personal opinion for reasons I indicate in notes appended to 
the copies. These you are at liberty to use as you may 
think proper. 

Renewing my thanks to you for the helpful part you 
are taking in my efforts. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ковект Т. LINCOLN. 


The copies of letters Mr. Lincoln referred to are 
as follows: 


No. 1 
~ ь 


1115 х STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. с. 


March 22nd, 1917. 


My dear Mr. President: 

I am writing to ask your consideration of a matter which 
is giving me great concern and to bespeak such assistance 
as vou feel able to give me. 


When I first learned through the newspapers that your 
brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, had caused to be made a 
large statue of my father for presentation to the citv of 
Cincinnati, I very naturally most gratefully appreciated 
the sentiment which moved him to do this; when, however, 
the statue was exhibited early in this winter I was deeply 
grieved by the result of the commission which Mr. Taft 
had given to Mr. Barnard. I could not understand and 
still do not understand any rational basis for such a work 
as he has produced. I have seen some of the newspaper 
publications inspired by him, one of which, printed in the 
North American of Philadelphia in November and another 
in the Literary Digest for January 6th last, attempt to 
make explanations which are anything but satisfactory, 
to me at least. He indicates, if I can understand him, 
that he scorned the use of the many existing photographs 
of President Lincoln and took as a model for his figure à 
man chosen by him for the curious artistic reasons that 
he was six feet four and one-half inches in height; was 
born on a farm fifteen miles from where Lincoln was born; 
was about forty vears of age and had been splitting rails 
all his life. 

'The result is a monstrous figure wnich is grotesque as a 
likeness of President Lincoln and defamatory as an effigv. 

I understand that the completed statue has gone to 
Cincinnati to be placed; as to that I have nothing more 
to say, but I am horrified to learn just now that arrange- 
ments are being made for a statue of President Lincoln 
by the same artist, and I assume of a similar character, 
to be presented for location, one in London and one in 
Paris; I understand also that these statues are to be gifts 
by Mr. Taft. I do not think I have ever had the pleasure 
of meeting him and I am therefore venturing to beg you 
on my account to intercede with him and if possible to 
induce him to abandon this purpose if it is true that he 
has it in mind. I should of course have filial pride in 
having a good statue of my father in London and in Paris, 
of a character like the two great statues of him made by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and that which I have good 
reason to expect in the Lincoln Memorial, now being 
modeled by Daniel Chester French. That my father should 
be represented in those two great cities by such a work 
as that of which I am writing to you would be a cause of 
sorrow to me personally, the greatness of which I will not 
attempt to describe. 


Believe me, my dear Mr. President, 
Always sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Roserr Т. Lixcorx. 


Тик Hox. УУпллАм Номан) Tart. 


Note that this protest was written March 22nd, 
two months before we condemned the statue in our 
June issue. 


No. 2 


8 East Sixty-third Street, 
7 "Мау, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Lincoin: 


I have not at all forgotten my promise to write you the 
needed letter. I have been more taken up since my return 
from Washington with an effort to stop the sending of a 
triplicate of the horrible statue to Russia, the last place 
where your father ought to be represented by such an effigy. 
I enclose a copy of a conversation between Mr. Flint and the 
gentleman who seems to represent the Friends of Russia at 
No. 10 Fifth Avenue, which I thought looked rather hopeful 
in the way of stopping it. 

You shall hear from me again in a few days, but just 
this week I am taken up every minute with the proposed 
visit of the French and British Commissions, as, unfor- 
tunately, I am acting as Chairman of Ше Mayors 
Committee. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joseri Н. Cmoarr. 


HONORABLE ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 
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LINCOLN FAMILY GROUP IN THE DAYS WHEN: YOUNG ROBERT WAS A HARVARD STUDENT 
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THE PERRY PICTURES. 1418. COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY Е. М. PERAY, MALOEN, MASS. 


CINIC OCN” ӨМ HOME, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


LEWIS PAYNE. 


MRS. MAR 


RELICS IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE WAR DEP” 


1 and 3. Revolver and knife found in the room of Atzerodt; 2. Payne’s 
pick; 4. Payne’s revolver. This weapon was broken, as shown, by a blow 
upon the head of Mr. Frederick W. Seward. Ё 


RELICS IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE WAR ПЕР". 


1, The little derringer used by the assassin; 2. The fatal bullet ; 

lagger with which he wounded Major Rathbone, This knife bore 
scription MERICA—Libe and independence—THE А 

THE FREE AND THE HOME OF THE BRAVE." 4, The wooden 
bar used to prevent admittance to the box after the assassin had enter 
5. The exterior of Booth’s diary, and photographs found in it. 


Y E. SURRATT. 


khane oln, Alero Колко. Funeral Хе ow. INDIAN ROOM REFERENCE 
11158 | с DO NOT CIHCULATE 


Locomotive “Nashville” that drew Lincoln’s funeral train from Washington to Springfield, ПІ., 55 years ago. The 
photograph, taken when it completed its run, shows the decorations borne on the engine and the costumes of that 
period. —International. 


